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RUBBING GRAVESTONES 


A memorable day for 
Stall Brook pupils. 
June 10, 197) 
In the North 
Bellingham Cemetery. 
Featuring the 


famous Polly Coombs 


marker. 


% % + A POWERHOUSE OF LADIES * * % 


Centered in the generating Station of Gladys Glockner on Maple Street, North 
Bellingham. 


Bellingham is proud to honor this unselfish, energetic lady whose personal 
charm and magnetism attracts many to be active in a singular project that is 


ageless. Quilting is a timeless ART FORM. 
‘ Thank you, Gladys. 


Led Stam 


1976 Anniversary Quilters 
Simonini, Imelda Sonter, 
Lillian Fielder, Adolpha 
Morin, Atea Gavasso. 


1976 
The Anniversary 
Quilt on display 
in the Town Hall. 
Made by the 
Ladies on the 
front page. 
Under the 
direction of 


Gladys Glockner. 


THE VACANT CHAIR 


We shall meet, but we shall miss him, there will be 
one vacant chair; we shall linger to caress him, when 
we breathe our evening prayer. 

When a year ago we gathered, joy was in his mild blue 
eye, but a golden chord is severed, and our hopes in 
ruin lie. 


At our fireside, sad and lonely, often will the bosom 

swell at remembrance of the story how our noble 
Nillie fell; 

How he strove to bear our banner through the thickest 

of the fight. and uphold our country's honor, in the 

strength of manhood's might. 


True, they tell us wreaths of glory evermore will 
deck his brow, but this soothes the anguish only 
sweeping o'er our heartstrings now. 

Sleep today, O early fallen, in thy green and narrow 
bed, durges from the pine and cypress mingle with 
the tears we shed. 


CHORUS: We shall meet, but we shall miss him, there 
will be one vacant chair; we shall linger to caress 


eae when we breathe our evening prayer. 


|. MEMORTAL DAY 198), 
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WHAT @Ii~ GIVE SOR’, 


I live for those who love me, 
Whose hearts are kind and true; 
For the heaven that smiles above me, 
And awaits my spirit, too; 
For all human ties that bind me, 
For the task my God assigned me, 
For the bright hoves left behind me, 
And the good that TI can do. 


inaave to learmatheir story, 
Who suffered for my sake; 
To emulate their glory, 
And follow in their wake; 
Bards, patriots, martyrs, sages, 
The noble of all ages, 
Whose deeds crown History's vages, 
And Time's great volume make. 


I live to hail that season, 
By gifted mincs foretold, 

When man shall live by reason, 
And not alone by gold; 

When man to man united, 

And every wrong thing righted, 

The whole world shall be lighted 
As Eden was of old. 


tT live for those who love me, 
For those who know me true; 
For the heaven that smiles above me, 
And awaits my spirit, too; 
For the cause that needs assistance, 
For the wrongs that need resistance, 
For the future in the distance, 
And the good that T can do. 


Courtesy 

McGuffey's Fifth 
Eclectic Reader. 

Copyright 1879 


How many recall the old McGuffey's six 
volume eclectic reader books ? There 
was a book for each of the first six 
grades in school. 
for use once more as being better than 
the present books promoted. 


So swiftly,time goes vassing on. Taking 
with it our many fans and neighbors. So 
we mourn the loss of these recent ones: 
Lioyo As Brown, Laura L. "Luvia" (Cole) 


Cook Ruth Elliott 


Other Donors: 
Florida--Stanley/Dorothea Spas, Dorothy 
Kunter. 


Mapleville, R.I. Oscar/Shirley Greene. 


West Boylston Laura/Margaret Drown 


They are being revived | 


Here is another poem from McGuffey's to 
treasure for the message that it brings: 
TRY, PRY 9 AGRIN 

'Tis a lesson you should heed, 
Try, try again; 

If at first you don't succeed, 
Try,’ try again; 

Then your courage should appear, 

For, if you will persevere, 

You will conquer, never fear; 
Try, try Again. 


Once ortwice though you should fail, 
Try, try again; 
If you would at last prevail, 
eye, ory wa rats 
If.we strive, ‘tis no disgrace 
Though we do not win the race; 
What should you do in the case? 
EVE Wi GARE Me 


LinvVonumornceyour Task 1s hard ; 
ipy so try, again; 
Time will bring you your reward, 
Try, try again. 
All that votner, folks can-do, 
Why, with patience, should not you ? 
Only keep this rule in view: 
Try, try again. 


Then we note that at the end there is a 
section of "DEFTNITIONS" for verse l- 
COURAGE, resolution. CONQUER, gain the 
victory. Verse 2-PREVAIL, overcome. 
DISGRACE, shame. WIN, gain, obtain. 
Verse 3-REWARD, anything given in return 
for good or bad conduct. PATIENCE, 
constancy in labor. 


D=BORAH SAMSON---Keep your eyes open as 
articles in news vapers mess up the truth 
on her with confusing errors. Her name 
has been corrected to be "SAMSON" by 
noted researchers. She enlisted in Bell- 
ingham on May 20, 1782. Was discharged 
byi1Col.. Henry, Knox. on Oct. 23, 1783... 

She was never at Yorktown. ~— 


These fans have helved to make this issue 
vossible. We are most grateful to their 
generosity. Many have donated large 

sums to this cause. Thank you very much. 
BELLINGHAM-Phillis Rhodes, Irving/Doris 
King, Joseph Clinton in memory of his 
loving wife, Esther, Arthur White, Gwen 
Lee, Gordon/Joyce Curtis, Diana Crooks, 
Inga Cook.Louise Dupre,Richard Lombard, 
William Chapdelaine 

MENDON--Wilbur/Eva Woodman, Louise 
Dautrich, Ethel Colburn, Everett Goodnow, 
Leonard/Merriam Rogers, 


FRANKLIN--Fredrick/Florence Thibedeau, 
Orlando DiPietro, 


North Smithfield--"Luvia"Cook 
Georgia--Gil Robinson 


A JOKE: It's got you wondering--will it 
be "clean"? (Got to be--as told by a min- 
ister.) Some folks were driving along a 
road and saw a rooster ahead of them with 
three legs! Out of curiosity they follow- 
ed it. They had a hard time trying to keep 
up with it while the rooster displayed the 
ability to run extremely fast! Suddenly 
the rooster turned off onto a side road Dy 
where a farm house appeared. They stopped ao 
and went in to see the farmer and asked, Cian NS WAE AW 
"What's the idea--is that your rooster?" 
The farmer replied,"YES", "It's got three 
legs--what's the idea ?" To which the 


farmer responded, "There's three in our SO---you've been dreaming of this 
family and we all like "legs"; so we breed {scene for a long time before you were 

the chickens up to have three legs!" retired ? Now, really, have you had the 
--"So how do you like them ?" Well, the joy of reclining under your "apple tree" 
farmer replied, "TI don't know--we never without a worry on your mind ? OR--- 


caught any of them; they run so fast with |are you so busy or bored that you can't 
three legs, we could never catch them 1" relax enough to fulfill this wonderful 


ur "Anon" contributor--"Believe j|moment that has been given you ? To 
it Sener watch the clouds go swiftly on to another 
place to hide the Sun or moon from view, 
"Agk the youn they know everything." yet briefly; soon to come out and brighten 
ys : ear ha dy ericee 3 the scene once again ? To watch the birds 


in all their beauty and to listen to their 
song; sharing their joy at being alive ? 
Onward rushes time to where the young who, 
impatiently, cannot wait for that day as 
it arrives around the corner. Beware--- 
hang onto every fleeting moment with all 
your heart. It passes so soon. 

May you have a Happy summer and best 
wishes from the Bellingham Historical 
Commission. 


We need Coley 
more respect shown 
LOOP our Lag las 
the symbol of our 


AEROS GARGS ag Ae Do you have any old time pictures that we 


can borrow to copy and return for our 
display in the Town Hallf There are a lot 
of old scenes of bygone days that can 

show the young how our Town was "once upon 
a time". Don't laugh, later on the present 
scenes will become the "past" also} 

Future generations have a right to view 
ther palate. 


to individual | 


LIBERTY. 


We sorely need to be freed from these 
foreign entanglements that bleed us dry. 


We need more PATRIOTS--less traitors. 


COFFEE MILLS. 


One of the many 


joys of childhood | A PRAYER FOR THOSE 


GROWING OLD 

is to discover a 

Lord, thou knowest that I am growing 
older 

Keep me from becoming talkative 

And possessed with the idea 

That I must express myself 

On every subject. 

Release me from the craving 

To straighten out everyone’s affairs, 

Keep me from the recital of endless 
detail. 

Give me wings to get to the point. 

Seal my lips when I am inclined to tell 
of my aches and pains. 

They are increasing with the years, 

_. And my love to speak of them 
to hungry mouths. hy Grows sweeter as time goes by. 


tiny birdsnest 
and daily watch 
for the time when 
the eggs hatch 
with the constant 


delivery of food 


As time goes swiftly passing by we are 
exposed to more delightful historical 
events, past and present to add to our 
rich heritage. 


Recently a noted researcher on"Deborah 
Samson", Mr. Patrick Leonard of Braintree 
visited El Salvador where his son teaches 
History in Svanish. To his surprise and 
delight he found the students studying 
about our American Revolution and so was 
requested to lecture to them about OUR 
Deborah Samson and her involvment with 
BELLINGHAM where she enlisted in 1782, 
masquerading as a man, successfully for 
15 months before her sex was uncovered ! : 
Tmagine that if you can--how our little 
"Crimpville Comments" gets around world 
wide. During this time in history with 
so much going on in El Salvador we find 
a light in the darkness alerting them to 
the special fact that KELLINGHAM does : 
have a page cr two in history. 

Now, if that isn't enough, Pat has a 
cousin teaching in Kilronan, Aran Isles, 
Galway Bay--Ireland. The C.C. goes there 
also, 


"’ONITOR ANCHKOR RECOVERED" 

This does have a vart to play in our 
history because in our Cctober issue of 
1975 we revealed that William Grafton | 
White of Bellingham witnessed the battle 
of the Merrimac and the “Monitor while he 
was a solcier in the Civil War 1! 

The anchor weighed 1,300 pounds and was 
located in 225 feet of water about 1€ 
miles southof Cave Hatteras. 

The Monitor sank during a gale Dec. 31 
1862 while being towed to Reaufort to : 
take part in a Union blockade of Confed- . 
erate vorts. : 

Earlier that same year it had taken vart 
in the world's first armor d battle of 
ships at Hampton Roads, V’ inia. This ! 
‘was what Mr. White saw es .- v fought to 
a standoff. 

feewill take until this Fall to remove 
the heavy incrustations that cover the 
anchor. 


Plans have been made to raise the ship's 
gun turret also this year. What a hunk 
of history that is 1 Doesn't it boggle 
your mind to realize that out of millions 
in the armed services during the Civil War 
that one lone boy from BELLINGHAM was the 
ONE to witness such an historic event ? 

You may have been lucky enough to see 
on TV last Fall, videotaves of the last 
resting place of the Monitor ? | 


As a simple reminder;--~we are now inour 
12th year of vublication of this little 
world traveler, "Crimpville Comments"-- 
'You have gone a long way,baby.' 
Thank you, BEL’ TNGFAMsfor your loyalty. is 
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GRADUATION EXERCISES 


BELLINGHAM EIGHTH GRADES 
TOWN HALL 


Thursday, June 7, 1934 at 2 P.M. 


PROGRAM 


Processional ....... Mt ps ae .... Miss Alice Olson 


Invocation. ..... Bile Ae Rev. C. £. Chamberlain 
Welcome and Essay—The N. R. A. ... Olga Petrosky 
Essay—-he Dollars...) eo) 0 oe Alfred Dugas 


Re Ath ak eee North School 
Essay—The Warm Springs Foundation _. Phyllis Rhodes 
Essay—The Future Always Honors the Past 

eRe dn See Pi ee ee be ... Amelia Glowka 
Song—In Our Boat ............. Mite os OOULT SCHOO! 
Essay—Why We Need Schools ...... Pauline DiPietro 
Piano Solo—Valse Bluette .......... .__.. Clinton Jacks 
Essay—President Roosevelt’s Administration Aline Mantha 
Essay—Nine Big Episodes in United States History 

i ee a ae ..... Veronica Smith 
Song—Bluebirds Their Songs Are Singing .. Center School 


Essay—The Story of Coal ....... Germaine Champagne 
. Essay—Life of Thomas Edison ............. Edith Bates 
Song—Flowers That Bloom in the Spring ..._. Graduates 


Essay and Farewell—Early Days in Bellingham 
BB ass Fy RE RESET IRENA ORR REE ee Mabel Drury 
Presentation of Diplomas— 
Granville N. Douglas, Member of School Committee 


Benediction ..... Bah Foi eee age Rev. C. E. Chamberlain 
Reception to Graduates 


GRADUATES 
193k. 

Marian Ida Barrows Clinton Samuel J. Jacks 
Edith Evelyn Bates Mary Aline Mantha 
Doris L. Bernier Elizabeth Georgianna Martek 
Lillian Arleene Binks Olga Petrosky 
Jeanne D’Arc Boucher Leo Paul Picard 
Robert M. Cameron Irene Alice Pouliot 
Edgar Caron Gertrude Bertha Pretto 
Germaine Georgette Cham- Roy Edward Reid 

pagne Bertrand E. Remillard 
Catherine Chofay Phyllis Aline Rhodes 
James A. Christiansen Louise Doris Richard 
Pauline Lucy DiPietro Alphonsine Elizabeth Richer 
James Edwin Dore Ernest Sawyer 
Mabel Florence Drury -verlenna Rhoda Sims 
Alfred Henry Dugas Veronica Marie Smith 
Normand J. Fontaine Laura Evelyn Southwick 

_ Rita Irene Fontaine Howard Theodore Staples 

Amelia Cathrine Glowka Stasia Anna Symanski 
Melvin Orson Graves Stanley Fred Szymanski 


Margaret Phyllis Hughes George Edward Thompsor 


WORLD WAR 


Guest Editors: 


We were granted this unusual privilege 
and great honor of talking with these men 
who were prisoners of War, (POW) during 
WWTT. They disclosed some of their suffe- 
ring and plight encountered in that strue- | 
ggle for "PEACE". | 

| 


Mr. Tosti; Spokesperson for the three 
Bellingham POWs. Born in Milford, MA. 
in 1919. Married Anna Settanni of Wilford. 
They have two daughters-Joanna Donohue of 
~agan, Minnesota; Roberta Anderson of No. 
Grafton, MA. Grandchildren: Sean Donohue, 
Adam and Andrew Anderson. 
¥r. Tosti resides at Ls Balckstone Street! 
in Bellingham. 

Let us digress for a moment to the var- 
ents of Mr. Tosti. Eere was a YOUNG man 
only 22 years old as he entered the Army 
Air Force in April 1941. Discharge was not! 
until 1945 with honors. A telegram arriv-' 
es--"War Department" "Iam sorry to inform 
you that your son was shot down in enemy 
territory and has been reported Missing in! 
Action" 
you that your son is now classified a"Pri- 
soner of War"". Then a third one reads-- 
"Happy to inform you that your son has es- 
caped and at this time has successfully 
evaded recapture” A fourth arrives: "We 


POW EXEMPTION APPROVED — Bellingham’s three World War 
ll POWs, from left, Arthur Latourelle, Emmerson Eldridge and 
Ottavo Tost give the Pledge of Allegiance dugjag the opening of last 


|| Courtesy--Milford Daily News. 


Another, later, "Sorry to inform) 


Mr. Ottavo F. Tosti, Mr. Emerson C. Eldridge, Mr. Arthur 
LaTourelle with "Crimpville Comments"Editor, May 198) 


are happy to inform you that your son has 


'report directly to the Pentagon for 'Debr- 
tefing'!™. What price did they have to pay 
and how did they ever survive? “With all 


this to endure, 
| sons 


| ing he had been told to "Keep Quiet" } 
'For forty years our POW'S 
'of our three knew that the others had been 


leh, 


'Tito's underground system he escaved and 
ievaded recapture. 


i|two davs when he was sent back to the U.S.A. Hl 


his base in Italy. 


nau? 


successfully returned to his base inItaly. 
He will arrive in the TInited States and 


they also had four other 
stationed overseas. Thousands of 
‘other parents were made to suffer this 
cain. Could YOU take it ?? After debrief- 


kept QUIET. None 


a POW ! Neither the parents of Mr. Tosti 
or his family know what HELL he went throu- 
even today !}! 

He was shot down from 32,500 feet while 
on a bombing mission over Yugoslavia, was 
captured on landing and spent 2 1/2 months 
as a POW there. With the aid of Marshal 


A few months later he 
;made contact with the 0.S.S. Then traveled 
with the 0. S. S. for two more months in 
Yugoslavia; finally inching his way back to 
He was airlifted out of 
He managed to reach 
bumming rides on planes 
He was at his base for 


Yugoslavia to Italy. 
his base by walking, 
or motor vehicles. 


| 
| 
| 


night's Town Meeting. Article 19, which exempts POWs from 
paying an excise tax, was approved by Bellingham voters. (Daily 
News Photo Chris Fitzgerald) 


When debriefing was comvleted at the mail and packages were confisc 
t r x g y scated b } 
Pentagon in Washington, D. C. he was sent Germans. He prefers not to discuss pve 


ee . 
PE rama SO PUR ge cls aan thing relating to his stay at the POW camp. 
mreadite duty until his discharge Nea dane He did mention that they were fed rotten 
end of WWII in 1945. He inquired of the ee eee Sir aks maine ‘ ets ob are: 
War Department as to the fate of his fell- boncernct ON erie oy OR sur hb aber s be ‘is 
ow crew members and was informed by letter [19 a ta ea Hailes De 


that 's, 
Pe eye sur Vy ived Tas, POW Grounds, MD., for a few weeks, then on to 


Present status of Mr. Tosti: He was 
Lake Placid, N.Y. for rehabilitation for 
n a ’ ® 
recently appointed by the VFW Post in Med-| 3, days. He was then transferred to Fort 


way #1526 (THE #1 Post of the Commonwealth) Die New Piaittey tiricl Pea tae Hare ees wei ie 
to the POW-MIA office so that he will be While on the train from Lake Placid to Fort 
in contact with the State. POW'S Command- Hie wand twas oa ied thee Je rea 2 
ers and local officers involved with this gees ends the WAR WAS Aone Beene ne te ta 


POW=MIA program. He is broadening out to 
be of /service to this cause. Tt is some- 
thing that had to come to pass--to take a }until Cctcber cf 1945 as a Private First 


However he was not honorably discharged 


firm stand, otherwise it would be"washed |Class. Later he learned that all mail and 
away" the same as has haopened to the %WII |cackages had veen withheld from the POW'S. 
veterans, Korean and Vietnam vets. Maybe Some of the material had been stored and 
we can back up now--think of the Korean 'was found after the end of WWII. 


vets, the WWII vets--there aren't many of 
the WWI ones left. They are realizing 
more than ever now from cases that are 
coming into the VA hospitals throughout 
the country that the WWII veterans have 
problems that they never dreamed of. 


("Ye found out that while he lived at Box 
Pond he did not see any "Battleship" nor 
did he have a rowboat to float on the 

| famous "Bellingham Navy Yard"})) 


They are just starting to show up now. Mr. LaTourelle; Lives at 75 Depot Court 
"A lot of people still don't know,don't cas Bellingham. He was the husband of the 
believe, that there had been a WWII, a | late Gladys LaTourelle. Served under the 


Korean or Vietnam war. !} I have to res- famous General Patton as a Corporal in the 
pect President Truman--the nerve the man Army. 


t bomb j h- : 
eames Ore rop) that, bomb, on, Hiros He served withthe 135th Combat Engineers 


Peeeeot, it he ever siept after stationed in France He was capt ai b 
t 29 soi pture ry 
Wither Bemenewahegwassright in his own the Germans during a battle in the Mosel 


mind. Killing so many people saved thou- | iver roel aacrnna thw aet Prana ate 
Bea a eed. Sigel pacer neeiae an. Infantry Division across the River 
ponsibility--"The Buck stops herel". ee rine en aeiee RE ACES. Be CNY aa tas 
Mr. Tosti is also a member of the Italian/| a German shell. He was taken fron the 
American Veterans of Milford and the DAV. water by German soldiers. Then he was 

. taken to Germany in box cars with hundreds 
of other American Soldiers... They traveled 
for ten nights before reaching Newbranden- 
Sept. 3, 1918. Married Virginia MacDougal aun: sie a Sie Was moved again after four 
of Woonsocket, R.I. on Aug. 23, roles Had eeks where his final internment was spent 
3 children and 7 grandchildren. (one gra- ee sel detail through Germany. He was 
ndchild died a few years ago.) Has been 5 ae es by the U.S. Army just two weeks 
a resident of Bellingham most of his life, | Pctore the end of WWII in Europe,after be- 
coming from Milford, lived at Box Pond at | ing held a prisoner for nine monthe. Upon 
first, then moved to the Center. Entered | nis return to the U. S. A. he spent nine 
the U.S. Army in Aug. 193 and was assign-|/months in a Camp Devens hospital in Mass. 
ed to the Infantry. Their first child was/ After his discharge from the Army he retu- 
born three months after entering the Serv- || ned to Woonsocket, R.I. Later he came to 
ice. Trained at Camp Croft, S. C. and in Pediat po teutee where he is a member of the VFW 
January 19), was sent overseas to Italy, and belongs to the DAV in Milford. He has 


“ry, Eldredge; Born in Milford, Mass. on 


a eel Soe ee es 


France and Germany. In Sept. 194, his a stepson living in Maine. 

wife was notified by the Army that he was 

listed as MIA (missing in action) but was Through the concern and dedication of 
never informed that he was a POW, until of these three men; Bellingham now has a 


Jan. 10, 1945, even though he had been POW flag flying proudly near the Town Hall. 
captured last September. Now here is a | 

young bride with a child being subjected 

to such a heart rending situation. Could So--you don't know that WAR IS HELL, let 
you stand the strain ?? Here was her me tell you about a WWI sub-machine gun 
VOUNG husband a POW in Stalag VII-A in operator who revealed his horrible part in 
Mooseburg, Germany. His faithful wife the KILLING of hundreds of Germans--here 
wrote to him daily, yet he never received he was firmly entrenched in a fox hole, 7 
any of them. (WAR is HELL) All of his high on a hill overlooking a vast plain [7 


where the Germans were charging forward 
hoping to dislodge the Americans. As WAVE 
after wave of them were sacrificed to his Mother's Day but, we know you were well 
rapid barrage of bullets he could see that | thought of and you "are the CREAM of our 
many of them had been cut in half, slaught-| coffee" every precious moment, MOTHER. 
ered indiscriminately; orders to kill or be = 
killed. 
WAR e 


We regret not having any issue for 


Gruesome, you say, but--THIS IS 


FYy\! 


There are thousands of other men who were E 
YOUNG once upon a time that suffered the err cath 
same hardship along with their wives, par- 7 ‘ 
ents and children. REVEMBER This... 


For centuries now we have been bombarded 
with "Peace on earth, good will toward man" 
but, as his Reverence says, "Peace still 
eludes us!" Can we trust and really belie- 
ve that there will be "PEACE" in some utop- 
ian age when, after thousands of years, 
there has been this abomination of blood- 
shed, death and destruction ? That as long 
as there are those who"call the shots" 
promoting WARS to satisfy there insatiable 


“© June 17 


Pd 


fact that we also must 


It's an absolute 
have FATHERS, too, and so we remind you 
young uns that your turn will come soon! 


“ ra aE Np“ 3 ony 
We also have "Daddy's eaaddy’s, Litt € Girl on, 
1949, Charlies Hanson. 


lust for money and »rofit therefrom--there | Little Boy". ‘You're the end of the rainbow 
will be no peace, My pot of gold 
The YOUNG are denied their right to Liberty You're Daddy's little girl 
si qe E To have and to hold 
Life and the pursuit of Havviness. WEY ? "Daddy's little A precious gem is what you art 
blossom. You're Mommy's bright and shining 
. Star : : ; 
Thank you, Gentlemen, for making us Dad oy Ns aver Se ee eae aa 
think and realize that WAR IS HELL and ; ghee 
that we are eternally indebted to all ey ae a Merb iattobonepy 5 
sweetheart. ToMommy : 
Veterans. Those who died remain silent. Daddy's 14 bU%e You're sugar and spice — 
The wounded still suffer in some hospi- y - “And you're everything 


nice 
JTOe ’Cause you're daddy's little girl. D.C. 


tal. The scars linger on while those 
who profited are oblivious to the trage- 
dies and suffering among us. 

As the mournful sounds and haunting 
strains of "TAPS" wafts its way over 
hill and dale, passing on to eternal 
realms, may we bow in humble gratitude 
to the many YOUNG men who suffered, bled 
and died for the cause of freedom that 
we might escape the horrors of WAR and 
to dedicate our lives that these noble 
men shall not have suffered or died in 
vain. AMEN, 


You 


REMEMBER DAD, WHEREVER ARE.. 


OW would you like to return to 
the GOOD OLD DAYS be- 
fore the bill collector was 

turned loose upon an innocent, unsus- 
pecting, and unprotected public? 


€ Before a person knew that he had 
concealed within his anatomy that 
dreadful and worthless piece of machin- 
ery known as the vermiform appendix? 


@ When a girl could make up her bed 
and sweep her room without having 
nervous prostration? 


Q When mother could get six children 
off in time for school, do all the house- 
hold work, take a lot of good things to 


several sick neighbors, and still not have 
to be sent annually to the hospital for 
repairs? 


-@ When boys wore red-topped, brass- 


toed boots, and girls dressed in plain 
dresses and wore their hair plaited down 
the back, without a suggestion of spit- 
curls, rats, and Psyche knots? 


@ When a man could take a little wine 
for his stomach’s sake without going 
home drunk, beating his wife, and ter- 
rorizing the neighborhood generally? 


The SOUTH MILFORD DEPOT on Hartford Avenue. 


CuapTER XIV 
BELLINGHAM IN 1919 


Our town is on the western border of Norfolk County, 
and its south end borders on Rhode Island. Its center is 
thirty miles from Boston, and twenty from Providence, 
seven from Woonsocket, five from Franklin and four from 
Milford. It is eight miles long, and from two miles wide 
at the south end to three at the north, with an area of 
twelve and one-half square miles. There is not much to 
be said for the land of the town; the exploring committee 
from Dedham in 1692 reported that it was not worth lay- 
ing out. A gazetteer of 1828 says: “The soil is sandy and 
not of the first quality.’’ Near the center is Saddleback 
Hill, three hundred and forty feet above the level of the 
sea, which is a part of the watershed between the Charles 
and Blackstone River valleys. The Charles River leaves 
the town at Caryville about one hundred and sixty feet 
above sea level. Another noticeable hill is Scott Hill, over 
which runs South Main Street, the western border of 
the Peter’s River valley, which is the southern half of 
the town. This beautiful, clear stream is said to be 
named for crabbed old Peter Bates, who lived beside it 
at the foot of a long hill south of the State line, and 
kept slaves. 

Early in the course of this stream, near the Franklin 
line, Maj. Joel Crooks had two sawmills; he used in the 
afternoon at the lower one the same water which came 
from the forenoon’s work at the upper one. 

Near the middle of its course is Hoag Lake, where 
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an amusement park was run by the street railway com- 
pany for several years. Farther down and a little above 
Rakeville is Jenckes’ Reservoir, which furnishes ice for 
Woonsocket. A little south of it is Bungay Brook 
coming from Wrentham on the east. 
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At the eastern edge of this valley near Bald Hill, 
before the railroad came, there was a well known mineral 
spring. In the swamp above Hoag Lake is a place called 
the Stamping Ground because deer used to meet there. 
On the Crooks farm near the stream is a ledge called For- 
tin’s Rock; the story is that a slave of that name (Fortune?) 
used to pray there when he came to wash in the morning. 
Near to it is a boulder with a large square hole drilled 
in it, supposed to have been used by Indians for crush- 
ing corn. 

This whole valley was a natural resort for the Red 
Men, whose canoes could descend the Blackstone from 
Woonsocket Falls and the Charles from the falls at the 
Red Mill. Arrow heads are found on the bluff north 
of Crooks’ Corner, near Jenckes’ Reservoir and elsewhere, 
and Indians were buried where the South Cemetery is now. 


Crimpville is the name of a small group of houses 
less than a mile north of the town house and across the 
Charles River from it; where the first Baptist Church 
was built in 1744. The name came from the process of 
shaping the legs of boots, which was carried on here 
before the Civil War. This was one of the smaller school 
districts for a time. 

Bellingham Center is the meeting place of five roads, 
and the town house, schoolhouse, Baptist Church and 
store stand near together. In 1837 there were ten or 
twelve houses here. The Red Mill is near by, which 
was busy from 1830 to about 1860, and there were some 
small boot shops here then. For a long time the store 
has been kept by L. Francis Thayer and his father Ruel F. 


Thayer before him. The old center of the town, where 
the first meeting house stood, built in 1722, was about a 
mile farther south, at the corner of Blackstone and South 
Main Streets. The Bellingham postmasters have been 
Wright Curtis 1823, Olney Foristall 1825, Hamlet Barber 
1829, Elias Thayer 1831-1833. There was no office for 
four years. Then Joseph T. Massey 1837, Ellery Thayer 
1840, Ruel F. Thayer 1864, E. E. Rockwood 1890, L. F. 
Thayer 1895, R. S. Thayer 1915. 

The Four Corners are formed by the crossing of 
Maple and Mechanic Streets close to the Franklin line, 
about a mile from the town house. Four lines of electric 
cars meet here every hour, for Caryville and Medway, 
Franklin, Woonsocket, Bellingham Center and Milford. 
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In 1899 the owners were Taft, Murdock and Bullard. 
When Mr. Murdock died the others bought his stock, | 
and in 1904 they were incorporated with the name of / 
the Taft! Woolen Company. 

Of the present company Harold W. Bullard is pres- | 
ident and superintendent, and Addison E. Bullard is 
treasurer, with a controlling interest. e capital is 
$220,000. There are nine pickers, fourteen sets of cards, 
one hundred and eighty-four narrow looms and three 
thousand four hundred and thirty-two spindles. Three 
steam boilers and a water wheel of seventy-five horse 
power were lately used, but in 1818 the mechanical 
power was changed to a five hundred horse power 
electric generator, with the equipment for buying as 
much more current from the Edison Company. The 
company owns thirty-eight tenements and employs two 
hundred and sixty persons. It made in 1918 two million 
three hundred and ninety thousand nine hundred and 


fourteen yards of Union Cassimeres and Satinets. During 
the recent war three hundred persons were at work, the 
mill was run at night, and it spun forty-three thousand one 
hundred and forty pounds of silk yarn for cartridge bags. 
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This book has been made possible by the vote of 
$500 for its publication by the town, and by Mr. A. E. 
Bullard, who has met the expense of printing beyond that 
sum. The author’s thanks are due also to the town’s 
committee on publication, and to many others who have | 
helped him in the pleasant task. That committee is 
Maurice J. Connolly, Percy C. Burr, and Orville C. 
Rhodes, now deceased. 


W. H. CARY 1855-64, C. H. CUTLER 1864-78, W. A. McKEAN 1878-99, A. E. BULLARD 1899-1919 


This beautiful homestead is no longer in existence 
but the driveway remains as a ghost of the past. 

You have heard of railway turntables where a locomotive 
could be turned around ? Well, Mr. Bullard had one in 
his barn so that he could drive his horseless chariot 
in as usual. Later when he wanted to drive out again he 
simply turned the vehicle around and proceeded to go 
forward in the normal manner; eliminating the need of 


backing out J Can't help wondering how Mrs. Bullard ~— 
coped with the problem of smoke from the locomotive on |10' 


laundry days ! i 


ADDISON E. BULLARD 


Excerpts have been taken 
from the 1919 History of 
Bellingham to better 
acquaint you with some 

of your heritage that the 
past promoted. Copies 
may be seen in the Center 
Public Library: “Do take 
time to read them. 

We have included a map 
of 1748 by John Metcalf 
that was made available 
to us from the Medway 
Library. 


It was a great 


discovery for sus. 


——— 
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CROOKS’ TAVERN, KEPT BY JEREMIAH CROOKS 1834—1860 


rook'ts corner school as 


ti tooked in 1919. 


Found in your 1919 book 
on the History of 


Bellingham. 
HISTORY OF BELLINGHAM 


BELLINGHAM IN 1919 


Rakeville was the name given to the neighborhood 
of the shop of Mr. Wilcox where rakes and other agri- 
cultural implements were made, about a mile east of 
Crooks’ Corner on Wrentham Street. 

Scott Hill is the general name of the high land on 
South Main Street where the Scott family has always lived, 
where more of the town can be seen at one view than any- 
where else, most of it the pleasant Peter’s River valley, 
four miles long and half as wide. 

South Bellingham has usually not meant the south 
end of the town, but a few houses near where the Midland 
Railroad from Franklin to Blackstone crosses Centre 
Street near Railroad and Park Streets. This place is 
also called Rand’s Crossing. It was once called Mullen- 
ville for a few years. A South Bellingham post office 
was kept by Paul Chilson 1850, and Reuben Chilson, 
1851 to 1856; again by Orville C. Rhodes, 1887-1901. 

Ninety-nine persons in the south part of the town 
signed a petition in 1891 for free delivery of their mail 
from the Woonsocket office in a district of six and one- 
half square miles with a circuit of nineteen miles. The 
carrier's Journey is now six hours long, over twenty-four 
and seven tenths miles, and he visits two hundred and 
twenty-two mail boxes. 


This was originally built 
for the "niversalist Church 


1750---=1800 


Wright Curtis Tavern 


1800----183) 


Picture taken in 1919 


Rites, Ro 


Crooks’ Corner, where five streets meet, is a half 
mile from Woonsocket and the Rhode Island line, at the 


southwest corner of the town. ‘There seems to have 
been no tavern here in 1797, when the place for posting 
town warrants was undecided, but Wright Curtis kept 
one later till 1834, and then Jeremiah Crooks for thirty 
years. Close by is the south schoolhouse, which has 
had to be enlarged to keep up with the growth of the 
Woonsocket families whose homes are constantly coming 
farther and farther across the State line. Seven tracts 
of land have been divided into house lots and streets, and 
a few new street signs have been put up: 

Social Park in 1900, on Centre Street and Peter’s 
River. 

Fairview Park in 1902, on Centre Street and Park 
Street. 

Social Terrace in 1909, on Centre Street. 

Social Villa in 1910, from Centre Street to Blackstone. 

Franco Villa in 1913, on Paine Street and Peter’s 
River. 

Vallier Farm in 1913, on Paine Street and Wrentham 


Street. 
Central Manor in 1916, on Centre Street and Peter’s 


River. 


The village store has been kept here lately by Hadley 
D. Perkins, but it has now been sold to Peter Duquette, 
who came from Connecticut. 

The majority of our people from Crooks’ Corner to 
Woonsocket are French, who belong to that city in 
many ways. There the first ones came as farmers, a 
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few as early as 1814, and then went to work in the mills, 
which had just started. It is said that in 1841 there were 
only four French families in Woonsocket, but they came 
after that very fast, and the French population was 
fifteen hundred in 1847. Woonsocket was made a 
town in 1867; now it is a city of about forty-six 
thousand. 


There are now about fifty-five French families in 
the south part of the town, and a few others elsewhere. 
Mr. Pascal Millet, who has lived close to the State line fif- 
teen years, is eighty-six years old; he came to Woonsocket 
forty years ago. Mr. Edward Valliere has divided his 
land into house lots and streets near Crooks’ Corner. 
Mr. William Rattier is perhaps the oldest French citizen; 
he has been here twenty-five or thirty years. 

There are about fifteen Polish families here; the first 
comer was Lyon Kopinki, nine years. At North Bell- 
ingham and Caryville there are about as many more. 
At that end of the town are a few Armenian families. 

We have two lines of electric cars; the longer one 
connects at Caryville with cars to Milford and Medway, 
and runs south to North Bellingham, Four Corners, 
Hoag Lake, Crooks’ Corner and Woonsocket; the other 
comes from Franklin to Four Corners, then to Belling- 
ham Center and South Milford to Milford. Both these 
lines meet at Four Corners every hour. 

The town is crossed by three steam railroads. The 
first petition for a road from Boston to Woonsocket 
came before the Legislature in 1845. In 1861 trains ran 
from Brookline to Medway Village, and since 1863 they 
have run through to Woonsocket. There are now six 
passenger trains a day each way on this road, and three 
stations in town, Caryville, North Bellingham and 
Bellingham Junction, 


Partridgetown is a part of the valley of Stall Brook 
on Farm Street, including the town farm and three others. 

South Milford is a village now in three towns, Milford, 
Hopedale and Bellingham, all of which were set off from 
Mendon. It was one of the chief centers of that old 
town, and possessed a post office in 1814, nine years 
earlier than Milford. That office has always been in 
Mendon or Hopedale, as was the old toll house and the 
Green Store, but the cotton and woolen mill, 1812-1868, 
and the home of the five South Milford doctors, the two 
Corbets and the three Scammels, are within our town. 

Those residents of Bellingham north of the Center 
who are not accommodated by the post offices at Caryville 
and North Bellingham are reached by the Medway Free 
Delivery Route No. 2, which has about one hundred 
and fifty mail boxes on a circuit of twenty-two and two 
tenths miles from Medway Village in Bellingham and 
Franklin. 


The other end of the town has a larger stream, the 
Charles River, coming from Hopkinton and Milford, 
which enters Bellingham near its northwest corner. It 
widens into Factory Pond at South Milford, where it 
separates the two towns, and here is the first of the four 
water powers averaging sixty-five horse power, which 
first made this a manufacturing town. At Bellingham 
Center the river turns east and forms two ponds, Box Pond 
and the “Navy Yard” with its Red Mill. Here, too, 
flows in a brook nearly two miles long from the clear 
water of Beaver Pond, which is itself half as long. The 
second water power is at the Red Mill. After flowing 
east for two miles the river then runs nearly north, 


Under the careful and detailed laws of the State 
Legislature each town governs its own affairs, and makes 
an annual report. By our two hundredth report of 1919 
every citizen can understand the process. 

The first business at the annual town meeting in 
March is to choose a moderator for that meeting, and 
W. E. Fairbanks was chosen this year; he has filled that 
position thirty-three times in March, and at twenty-three 
special town meetings. 


The first two officers to be chosen for the year are 
the clerk and the treasurer; in the past they have been: 


Town CLERKS 


1720 Pelatiah Smith 1754-60 Joseph Chilson 
1721,2 John Marsh 1761 Eliphalet Holbrook 
1723 Eleazer Partridge 1762,3 Joseph Chilson 
1724-7 John Marsh 1764-70 Seth Hall 

1728,9 James Smith 1771-7 Aaron Holbrook 
1730-37 John Holbrook 1778-80 Laban Bates 

1738 Eliphalet Holbrook 1781 Aaron Holbrook 
1739 John Metcalf 1782-6 Amos Ellis 
1740-43 Jonathan Thompson 1787-9 Elisha Burr 

1744-9 Joseph Chilson 1790 Amos Ellis 
1750-53 Eliphalet Holbrook 1791 Cyrus Thompson 
1792,8  Eliab Wight 1845 James M. Freeman 
1794,5 Joseph Holbrook 1846,7 Amos H. Holbrook 
1796-1802 Eliab Wight 1848 Francis D. Bates 


1803-18 John Bates 1849-54 Amos H. Holbrook 
1819, 20 Dr. Samuel L. Scammel 1855, 6 Eliab Holbrook 
1821-8 Elias Cook 1857-69 Ruel F. Thayer 


1824 Joseph Rockwood 1870-79 Joseph T. Massey 
1825,6 John C. Scammel 1880-2 Dr. Roland Hammond 
18:7-37 John Cook, 2d 1883 Arthur N. Whitney 
1838-41 Edward C. Craig 1883-1915 Henry A. Whitney 


1842-4 Francis C. Bates 1915-19 Percy C. Burr 


Town TREASURERS 


1720-7 John Holbrook 1770 Samuel Scott 
1728 John Thompson, Sr. 1771-5 Eliphalet Holbrook 
1729-33 John Thompson, Jr. 1776-86 Joseph Thompson 
1734 Jonathan Thayer 1787-1801 Aaron Holbrook 
1735,6  Eliphalet Holbrook 1802-8 John Cook 

17387 David Corbet 1809-18 Elias Thayer 
1738 John Metcalf 1819-29 Asa Hall 

1739 Dr. John Corbet 1830-39 Stephen Lewett 
1740 Eliphalet Holbrook 1840, 41 Eliab Holbrook 
1741 Dr. John Corbet 1842-7 William Paine 
1742 Eliphalet Holbrook 1848 Ellery Thayer 
1743 Joseph Holbrook 1849 Francis D. Bates 
1744 Jonathan Thompson 1850 John Smith 

1745 John Jones 1851,2 Francis D. Bates 
1746,7 Jonathan Thompson 1853, 4 Valentine W. Holbrook 
1748, 9 Joseph Chilson 1855 William Paine 
1750-52 Joseph Thompson 1856,7 Horatio Thayer 
1753 Joseh Wight, Jr. 1858 Manning Thayer 
1754-6 Eliphalet Holbrook 1859-68 Joseph T. Massey 
1757 Cornelius Thayer 1869 Nathan A. Cook 
1758 Joseph Chilson 1870-79 Joseph T. Massey 
1759-63 Benjamin Partridge 1880-1901 Ruel F. Thayer 
1764 Dr. John Corbet 1902-9 L. Francis Thayer 


1765-9 Caleb Phillips 1909-19 Walter H. Thayer 
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JOSEPH FAIRBANKS 1803-35, ELIJAH FAIRBANKS TO 1868, CALVIN FAIRBANKS TO 1902, 


H. A. SPEAR IN 1919 
Thomas Burch 1701 John Metcalf 1735 
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Tuomas Burcu 


He was one of the three purchasers of Rawson’s Farm | 
from the secretary’s son in 1701, and he bought one-fourth | 
of it. He died in 1722, and his homestead was sold by his | 
son Robert in 1735, one hundred and ten acres for six 
hundred and fifty pounds, to John Metcalf and Eliphalet 
Pond of Dedham. It was on both sides of the Country 
Road, as Hartford Avenue was called then, bounded 
north by Holliston and east by Charles River, now that 
part of Caryville next to Medway. 


Burch bought 460 acres. Note map on facing page sure | 
veyed by John Metcalf, Jan.1748; locating his home | 
above(opposite Pearl Street). When Robert Burch sold | 
the "homestead"" in 1735 to Metcalf this clearly meant | 
that a house was there already and that Thomas Burch | 
had built it after he had bought the land in 1701. | 
This house is among the oldest in Town. 


PELATIAH SMITH 


Pelatiah Smith the first lived in West Bridgewater, 
where he bought land in 1701, but came from there to 
Bellingham. He is the only one of the first settlers to be 
called “Gentleman” in his deeds. In 1714 he bought for 
three hundred pounds of Thomas Sanford “his Mansion | 
house”? on Rawson’s Farm, “now laid to Mendon” with 
nearly a fourth of the eight hundred acres, all of Sanford’s 
land that he had not sold to Marsh and Rich, including 
one-fourth of a sawmill on Stall Brook. In 1715 he 
mortgaged these two hundred acres to the Massachusetts 
Commission for issuing fifty thousand pounds of bills of - 
credit, for fifty-eight pounds at five per cent. He was 
the first town clerk of Bellingham. He sold land on Stall | 
Brook in 1723. His will calls him blacksmith. It left 
all his property to his wife Jane, and his son James refused 
to act as executor with her. He died in 1727, and left 
seven hundred and fifty pounds. His gravestone is in 
the North Bellingham Cemetery, and only eight others 
now there are earlier. 


petatiat Smith fa | 


1657 — 1727 


rae Reveson Srscarrty 


1615—1693 


SECRETARY RAWSON AND HIS FARM 


Epwarp Rawson, the first white owner of Caryville 
and North Bellingham the Puritan Secretary of the Colony 
of Massachusetts, whose portrait hangs in the Registry 
of Deeds in Boston, was born in England in 1615. He 
married Rachel Perne, granddaughter of a sister of 
Edmund Grindal, a famous Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who was too friendly to the Puritans to please Queen 
Elizabeth, so that she suspended him from the duties 
of his high office for several years. Edward Rawson’s 
mother was the sister of John Wilson, the first minister 
of Boston. 

The young couple came from England to Newbury, 
Mass., in 1637, and he was the second town clerk there 
for nine years. He became a selectman and a judge, 
and a member of the General Court at the age of twenty- 
three. After serving as clerk of the General Court, he 
became Secretary of the Colony in 1650, and held that 
high office till his death. Johnson’s ‘‘ Wonder Working 
Providence” says: ‘‘Mr. Edward Rawson, a young man 
yet employed in Commonwealth affairs a long time, 
being of ripe capacity, a good penman and eloquent 
inditer, hath been chosen Secretary of the Colony.” 
His position now required him to live in Boston, and his 
house stood on Bromfield Street, which was called Raw- 
son’s Lane till 1800. He sold house lots there bordering 
on the Common. His salary gradually rose from twenty 


pounds to eighty pounds, and his fam'ly increased to 


- twelve children. He was one of the twenty-eight persons 


who left the First Church in 1660 to form the Old South 
Church. He served as a steward for the English Society 


| for Propagating the Gospel especially among the Indians. 
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An alphabetical list of the streets in the town; they 
were named in 1878: 


Blackstone Street 
Brook Street 
Centre Street 
Chestnut Street 
Cross Street 
Depot Street 
Farm Street 
Governor Avenue 
Grove Street 
Hartford Avenue 
High Street 
Hixon Street 
Lake Street 
Locust Street 
Mechanic Street 
Mendon Street 
Nason Street 
North Street 
North Main Street 
Paine Street 
Pear] Street 

Pine Street 
Railway Street 
Social Street 
South Main Street 
Taunton Street 
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Wrentham Street to Paine Street. 

Caryville to Franklin. 

Mechanic Street. southwest across the town to Blackstone. 
Blackstone Street to Mendon Street. 

South Main Street to Woonsocket. 

South Main Street to Blackstone. 

Centre Street by Hoag Lake to Franklin. 

Town Hall to South Milford by Bellingham Junction. 
Caryville by the Town Farm to Hartford Avenue again. 
Centre Street to Pothier Street near Blackstone. 
South Milford to Milford. 

Caryville to South Milford. 

Crimpville to Maple Street. 

Hartford Avenue near Beaver Pond. 

Cross Street to Wrentham Street. 

Franklin Street to Wrentham Street. 

Town Hall to Four Corners, southeast. 

Town Hall west to Mencon. 

Hartford Avenue to Taunton Street. 

Blackstone Street to Mendon. 

Town Hall to Hartford Avenue. 

Crooks’ Corner to East Woonsocket. 

Caryville to Franklin. 

Maple Street to Franklin. 

Centre Street to Lake Street. 

Woonsocket to Centre Street. 

Town Hall by Scott Hill to Crooks’ Corner. 
Crimpville to South Milford. 


Westminster Avenue Centre Street to Blackstone. 


Wrentham Street 


Crooks’ Corner to Wrentham. 


In early years the school was kept by citizens of the 
town, and the first one to be named is Michael Metcalf in 


1760. His successor in 1765 and other years was Benjamin 


Partridge. 


In 1762 the bad condition of the old meeting house 


caused a vote for a committee of men from other towns 
to recommend a central spot for a new one. The pros- 
pect of disagreement made this no small matter, and 
five pounds was voted for the committee’s expenses, 
but the old one and then the house of the Baptists was 
used for just forty years longer, till the present town 
house was built. The next year it was voted ‘‘that the 
Knowl over Charles River on the right hand a going to 
Dr. Corbett’s house on this side of the Baptist meeting 
house be a stated place for this Town if they se cause to 
‘build a meeting house on.”’ 

In 1764 Benjamin Partridge, the schoolmaster, got 
his pay for five years’ services as town treasurer; it was 
fifteen shillings. This is written in one of his books: 


His Baevrk fo fb Nn I er Bed 


His son presented another polite bill to the town 
besides: “The account of Benjamin Partridge for the 
rent of my house Lett to the French famely viz James 
Mero the sum which I expect the Town will pay is 1£ 18s. 
Please to grant the same if you think proper. 


Bens PAartrRIDGE gr.” 
170) 1791 


The second John had a large book, now in the library 


JouHn METCALF.” 


of the Massachusetts Historical Society, in which he 
wrote all sorts of memoranda, some of which are valuable. 

“T John Metcalf Junr of Dedham on the 17 of May 
1727 was with my Grandfather Deacon Jonathan Met- 
calf then on his Death Bed Being in the 77th year of 


Wr 


his age & T in the 23d year of my age . T said to my 
Grandfather many have been wont to Set highly by the 
Blessing of their aged Relations, I Did So, I would be 
Glad if You would give me Yours, I Desire You too. he 
Said my Blessing is But a Poor thing & then said The 
God of Abraham . . . &c. the foregoing is writ down 
Directly after it was Spoken Transcribed from the 
original writing Mar 8 1777 John Metcalf.” 

He had thirteen children, and his wife died in 1754. 
The next winter he wrote this letter to the widow in 
Dedham who became his second wife. 


“BELLINGHAM Jan 31 1755 


“Mrs. Abigail Fisher 


“Madam You will Excuse my taking up Your Precious 
time to read any thing from one so remote as I am, You 
have it, & it is at Your Pleasure to read it or let it alone 
mean as itis. The last night I got to Medfield by Dark 
the last half hour rained hard I staid there about an 
Hour Set out when the rain abated the first 5 miles very 
Dark my horse rushed my knee against the fence but the 
smart soon over Several times the limbs gentely brushed 
my face It rained hard again about half an hour the moon 
rises about 9 I got home found my family all well except 
Stephen (24 years old) who has a fit of the fever every 
Day let him & J come into remembrance with you in 
your best Hours and will You bear me Company in my 
meditations as I came home The night being so dark I 
cannot see my horses head nor my hand No Person nigh 


me If my Horse should throw me to afford me any help 
how mellancolly the seen all Dark Solitary and Gloomy, 
but am I alone tho my acquaintance & You my friend 
are at a Distance and no Human Creature near me Yet 
tis Probable that thousands of spiritual beings are moving 
unseen about the Earth in the Dark as well as light 
Perhaps there may be Some of those invisible beings 
very near unto me in this Gloom. 


I have wrote only a small sketch of my meditations 
they mought tire you my Dear I subscribe my Self Among 
the many that have Paid You their Regards the Most 
Unworthy. 

Yet Your Truest Friend 
and Loving 
Humble Servant 


Bees 


There are five cemeteries in the town. The one 
at North Bellingham was in use in 1718, for it is men- 
tioned in a deed as “‘the burying place.” At least four 
stones can now be read there, which are earlier than 
the formation of the town. These are some of the 
noticeable ones: 

. . . Johnson departed in the . 
April 5 1715. 


. year of his age 


HER LISE THE BODY OF BENONNI TOMSON 
DESEED THE 14 DAY APRIL 1719 


DR IOHN CORBETT 1726 
PELATIAH SMITH 1727 


1775 Come my friends behold & see 
the place where once I us’d to be 
But now I’m in Eternity 

prepare for Death & follow me 


1811 As I pass by with grief I see 
My loving mate was took from me 
Tho took by him who has a right 
To call for me when he sees fit 
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CHAPTER I 
GOVERNOR BELLINGHAM 


Tue town of Bellingham has a name that has not 
been much used, for either persons or places. In England 
Sir Edward Bellingham was a headstrong and quarrel- 
some Puritan soldier, who died in 1549. In Northum- 
berland, not far from the Scottish Border, is a quaint 
little town of that name, with a remarkable church, built 
about seven hundred years ago, when the noble family 
. of Bellinghams lived there. It produces many sheep, and 
coal, iron and lime from its mines. 

In the northwest corner of the Granary Burying 
Ground, very near the spot where he built his mansion 
so long ago, is the Governor’s tomb. There are two 
great slabs of sandstone separated by six graceful columns. 
The visitor is surprised to read on the upper one the name 
of Governor James Sullivan, for the tomb was assigned 
to him by the Selectmen, as the Bellingham family was 
extinct. The lower slab has the inscription for the older 
Governor, ending thus: 


GOVERNOR BELLINGHAM 13 


Virtue’s fast friend within this tomb doth lie, 
A foe to bribes, but rich in charity. 


This grave is remarkable for another reason. The 
soil here is damp and springy. More than a century 
after it was first sealed up, when the new owner took 
possession, the coffin and remains of the old Governor 
were found floating about in the ancient vault. Not 
even in the grave could his stormy life find a peaceful end. 


Rickayd Bellingham Gord 


1591 — 1672 


In our last issue we asked if anyone 
had seen any DEER in our area. On the 


highest part of Mendon un on North Avenue, 
Mr. Leonard Rogers recently saw a herd of 


Deer numbering eight in his back field, 

Another "old timer" told of being on the 
farm with deer mingling with their cows 

unafraid, munching away on the grass. 


FIRS? CLASS MaASG 
Scorr 


Joseph and Sylvanus Scott were brothers and came 
from a remarkable family. Their grandfather Richard 
came from England in the ship Griffin in 1631, and another 
passenger was Katherine Marbery, who came with her 
married sister the famous Mrs. Ann Hutchinson. She 
soon dared to criticize the ministers of the Massachusetts 
colony on doctrinal subjects, held religious meetings for 
women and made so much excitement in this way that 
she was banished, and went first to Roger Williams’ colony. 
The younger sister Katherine married Richard Scott in 
1637 or 1638, and they settled at Ipswich. In November, 
1634, two men of that town named Scott and Eliot had 
lost their way in the woods and wandered about hungry 
for six days, till they were found at last and brought in by 
a Rhode Island Indian. Governor Winthrop says that 
“the Scotts went to Providence because the wife of one 
of them was affected with Anabaptistry,”” and they 
“wanted no Magistrates.” 


Here Richard Scott bought the estate of Joshua 
Verrin, a troublesome neighbor of Roger Williams, who 
forbade his wife to go to church. He had vexed the 
colony for some time, and it was voted in 1637 that he 
“shall be witheld from the libertie of voting till he shall” 
change his course. 

Deacon THOMAS SANFORD 


He had sold his land here when the town was formed, 
and probably lived in Mendon then, and yet no one had 
more to do with it than he. He was the son of Robert 
Sanford who was in the First Church of Boston in 1651, 
and sold land on Court Street there in 1678, but went to 
Swansea. He married Elizabeth Skelton, the daughter 
of the first minister of Salem, and the great aunt of John 
Marsh, who bought his Bellingham estate of Thomas 
Sanford in 1712. Thomas was born at Swansea in 1073 
and was a town officer there at twenty years old, and later, 
town clerk. He was at Mendon in 1700, and bought 
Rawson’s Farm with Hayward and Burch as has been 
told in 1700 and 1701. He sold a part of his share of the 
farm in 1702 to John Marsh and Samuel Rich, and the rest 
later for three hundred pounds to Pelatiah Smith, including 
about two hundred acres near Stall Brook ‘‘now laid to 
Mendon,” his share of a sawmill there, and his ‘mansion 


house,”’ which must have been something grand to need 
such a description. He went to live in Mendon, and was 
chairman of a committee there in 1735, to oppose the 
formation of the East Precinct, which became the town 
of Milford, forty-five years later. 


Sinead Spt 


1673 — 1764 


